WEDNESDAY 


We drink there till 10 P.M, During the course of the 
evening JD relates his experiences of last Summer. It's 
a long narrative some of which I'd heard before, Tonight 
it was thrust mainly at Ben. Fist fights with the eops 
in a police station, hospitals, escapes from hospitals, 
ear chases. The thought strikes me that, like the man 
who was reading the shop window Ads, JD's life in 
&berdeen might be empty - so empty, dull and boring in 
that Aberdeen suburi that it might be killing him. He 
weeds danger, confrontation, to keep him alive. And when 
away from Aberdeen, away from his responsibilities, he's 
like a dog off the leash, seeking out danger, confrontation. 
Trying te prove to himself that he"s not dead. 


We got a carry-out: before leaving Sammy Dow's and walked 
down to the chippie and got fish suppers. A long queue 
winding twice round the inside of the fish-supper shop. atid 
coming out aleng the pavement, JB is superb: he creates 

a diversion with his fantastic antics and Ben and me go 
straight te the head of the queue amd get served. 


We come home, eat the fish and chips and carry on drinking. 
Soon Cathie arrives with the boys. Again the talk runs on 
ill the early hours. When Ben goes he invites us all for 
supper at his home the following evening. 


The talk flows on. JD goes to bed at 4-30 A.M, 


At 10 A.M. we have ham and eggs and sit around drinking 
beer and talking. All day we talk. 

At six in the evening we get a taxi to Ben's. Betty, Ben's 
wife, has prepared a lovely meal. Albert Iannelli comes in 
and later om Tommy, Ben's brother, with his guitar. 


We eat a lot, drink a lot, take photographs, sing songs. We 
have a great night. Betty and Bem treat us handsomely. 


At about 3430 4.M. we head for home, 


Back here JD is over the moon about the evening we've just 
had. I've never seem him so happy. 


By 4-30 A.M, we're all in bed. 


This morning Daniel comes to bid me farewell. He heaves 
a mountain of left-wing pamphlets ana journals onto 
my locker. "There's some great stuff there. Pass them 
round when you're done with them." He is lugging a 
heavy suitcase but Spurns the buggy which is always 
laid on for departing patients. We walk down through 
the snow to Banchory, Daniel looking like a Muscovite 
politician with his long black coat and fur cap. We 


have a drink together in the hotel before Daniel boards 


his train for Glasgow. "Remember," he shouts back 
as the train moves off, “what the State can give, 
it can also take away, and it usually does." He gives 


me a broad smile as he goes, leaving me with the uncom- 
fortable thought that these army pensions might not 


be eternal after all. 


POSTCRIPT 


As far as I was able to follow up some of these people 


in the years that followed, I discovered that: 


With the TB Plague fast receding, and the 
thoracoplasty safely locked up in the museum 
of surgical blind alleys, Dr Minto, in sa 
late flowering of sexuality, ran off with 


his young secretary; 
Airdrie became a social worker; 
Mr Bruno went to Florida; 


Daniel became a professor; 
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And Harry? Well, Harry was in a world that 
had no place for him but the poppy factory 
or the dole queue. His quest had carried 
him beyond all temporal frontiers. The things 
the State indites on its official forms encom- 
pass no man. It is only when we begin to 
believe what is written there that we are 
trapped. For Harry, nothing was needed to 
legitimize what he was but what he was. Pov- 
erty came but not of the spirit, and so could 
be borne easily enough. He faced great diffi- 
culties in his short life, especially in 
his dealings with men who saw only surfaces, 
the armies of Mara. Yet nothing could shift 
him from his chosen path. He clung to the 
quest, for God, and always with boundless 
good-humour as well as great courage. Two 
days before his death on the 30th of January 
1970 he sent me a card which bore only the 
famous saying of Gautama: THE WISE MAN MARCHES 
TOWARDS JOY. Nonetheless, I wept at his pass- 


ing. He was 47 years old. 
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He was not able to find his father's grave. The last 
time he had been there he knew it by the stone, al- 
though the writing on the stone had faded. Now it 
seemed the stone itself had gone. It had been the 
smallest, thinnest, cheapest stone in the whole grave- 


yard . a 


He sat at his desk in front of the bay window and looked at 
the trees in the park opposite. His eyes ached. It was still early 
morning. He had been out, had his morning walk, bought a paper, had 
his strong black coffee. He had made some scribbles in a pad on the 
desk. Nothing there. And already his eyes ached. Should he lie down 
on the couch and close his eyes? He had done that before. In fact 
that's what he usually did. That way nothing ever got written. Was 
the pain real? Oh, what the hell is real or unreal. He could see 
id Sl from the flat upstairs climbing the steep slope. She was 
supporting herself on the dunnie railings as she ascended towards 
him. Today her disability was more noticeable than usual, he thought. 
The limp more pronounced. Perhaps she had loaded too mich into her 
message bag. Perhaps it was the slight frost underfoot. He lit up 
another cigarette. Still on Woodbines. They killed his father. Smell 
fag but great smoke. Goffin nails his dad called them, He was so 
right. And trying at every turn to be different, the son, having 
tried tipped fags, pipe, cigar and roll-ups, has had at last to fall 


back on woodies. 


The lane was a sunless, fetid and stench-laden hole. A 
passageway three yards wide and running for about a hundred 
yards between the tenement on one side and a glue factory 
and bleach warehouse on the other. In the back-court there 
was a cooper's yard and a sawmill with a saw that screeched 
and whined throughout the whole day. There were also stables 
and a barn, which was what got the lane its name - the 
paddy. By Greta's time the horses had all gone and stables 
and barn had become part of the paddy sawmill. Greta and 
Felix lived above a cobbled pen. They lived next-door to 
a flat that had once been an upholstery workshop, now gutted 
and ramshackle, where the lane's villains stashed gelignite, 
where the lane's whores took clients, where police sniffer 
dogs occasionally turned up a foetus. Greta's back window 
looked straight down into a midden with a horse-trough 
running alongside it. That's where she came to me with 


the money. 


It would not be precisely true to say that we hated out- 
siders. We didn't mind them so long as they stayed outside. 
We were ashamed of the lives we lived in the lane: our 
uncleanness, our degradation. An outsider in our midst 
was like an accusation, a reproach, a finger pointed. The 
distinct air of menace, as well as the debased condition 
of the place, kept strangers out of the lane. When a flat 
went vacant it stayed vacant till one of uzz was ready 
to move in. The house above the pen was different. Its 
proximity to the derelict flat made it taboo to lane-dwell- 
ers, who knew what went on there. This did not lessen our 
resentment against the stranger who occupied it. If anything 
it only provoked more resentment. For Greta's next-door 
flat was like the distilled essence of the lane - an exposed 
and purulent sore which seemed to blazon out our secret 
shame. The lane would have taken its revenge on whoever 


had come to live in ‘that house. 


NOTES FROM A WORK JOURNAL 


He looked back on the gab, gab, gab which went on late 
into the night, every night. Salvage work he called 
it. Many words, millions of words, and many voices bearing 
the words. It was a dreary memory. Yet it was work, 
good work, attending to the voices and the words. It 
put vertebrae on each day he lived through. 


And every so often he would take a long hard look at 
what he was doing, just to see how the work, how the 
life - he had never been able to seperate the two - 
was coming along. He would have to shut his mind to 
the voices and stand back and see what it was he was 


salvaging. 


Things of real worth had been there all right, he was 
sure of that. But somehow, mysteriously, they had evaded 
his grasp. And bad days would follow when the work would 
lapse and nothing would be salvaged any more. He would 
stop listening or try to stop listening. But the voices 
went droning on, day and night, never letting up for 
an instant. There was no respite in not writing. The 
truth was, it was harder trying not to hear. The cackle 
went on whatever he did. 


London taught him something about voices. He had lived 
for a year in the Rowton House doss at King's Cross. 
The first thing he noticed in that place was that nearly 
everybody talked to himself, in quiet voices by day, 


Sun 14 Jan 96. Today it seemed to me to be about time I sat 
myself down and did some writing. My confidence is returning. 
Yesterday I went into town and walked about and felt no urge to 
dive into a pub. I thought about a lot of things, mainly about 
my so-called friends. They are my real enemies. They use me 
like a shield to deflect attention from their own inadequacies. 
That certainly sums up my relationship with Ben. I was thinking 
of all the innumerable occasions when this has happened. Why 
did I allow it to continue so long without ever Saying 
anything? That was my weakness: drink & good-fellowship. My God 
that was shit. Now I have a bit image of myself which ought to 
enable me to overcome this crap. A man with a large experience 
wno does not care a crap for anybody's opinion: but a man who 
Stays sober: keeps his own council: treads carefully: watches 
his words so as not to give to others what he refuses to take 
himself - a sense of Superiority. The whole thing of course is 
dependant on Staying off the drink. That's where all good 
resolutions break down. I thought I might try this without 
glasses & although there is some blurring I feel it might not 
be a permanent condition. Maybe it's just that the light is 
better. 


Day Book 


Mon 4 August 1997. 


Today I did not go out. I stuck with my computer the 
whole day. I was also on the telephone quite a lot - mainly 
looking for help. It was hard to come by. Every day I learn a 
little bit more regarding the mysteries of this machine. But 
it’s more by trial and error than expert guidance. Granted 
it’s hard to explain Windows 95 over the telephone - 
especially if your telephone is in one room and the computer 
in another. I have so far resisted the temptation to call 
friends. Some I have not spoken to in years and it doesn’t 
seem right calling on their expertise just because I happen to 
be in difficulties. It would be incumbent on me then to keep 
up some kind of relationship, which would be too heavy a price 
to pay, I’m thinking. Although indeed some of my erstwhile 
friends have not been backward in treating me in exactly that 
manner. My black eye is almost back to normal. My right knee 
gets locked in a vice if I sit for any length of time but 
there’s no pain. I take a librium tablet in the morning and 
another at night. I have only three left. Dr Long says I shall 
be getting no more. She suspects I conjoin them with alcohol - 
for the kick! It’s nearly 8PM. Kate is watching one of her 
favourite auctioneering programmes on TV. I shall now return 
to retyping the 49 version of my novel. I really do believe I 
see an improvement. 


a brief note from Rob Caldwell my former landlady in Paisley 
Road West enquiring about two cartons of books I'd left behind; 
was she to dispose of them as she saw fit? or did I intend to have 
them uplifted? If the latter, she gave me seven days as she had 
nowhere to put them but the hallway, and her lodgers were 
complaining about ‘junk cluttering up the place’. Also if I could 
forward the two weeks rent that was owing, she would be grateful 
Many of my books had come second-hand from the Strickland Press in 
George Street, so I contacted Rob Caldwell who ran the shop there. 
But he was too late, by the time he got to Paisley Road West my 
library had been ‘disposed of’; I never learnt how exactly. 
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Dreaming, not sleeping, seldom asleep now. If I have nothing 
to do, no pressing business to attend to, at least I have plenty to 
think about. Soon I will open my eyes on the wall, the unending 
vistas of the wall, and there will be pain to think about. The 
first of the futile exercises to which I bend my mind: trying to 
locate precisely and identify the pain. It may not be today’s pain. 
I seldom feel quite up to today’s pain. The day that is here now 
will have its claws in my flesh soon enough. 


For the moment, the past suffices. I have mastered it, more or 
less, and drawn the venom out of it, or all I could. It is already 
a chimaera. So here they prance, all my vanquished little 
nightmares, quaint little emasculate things, now so subdued, at my 
beck and call. All my anaemic little victims. 


Today I will sport with my chimaeras, a breathing space before 
reality starts taking me apart. Few days in my life when it is any 
different. 


Lodged here in my Gorbals highrise, in a huddle of dirty 
bedclothes, eyes shut but not asleep, seldom asleep now. Here lies 
Boots. 


As a matter of interest I should add that, a year or so later, 
with the TB plague fast receding, and the thoracoplasty safely 
locked up in the museum of surgical blind alleys, Dr Minto, ina 
late flowering of sexuality, abandoned wife and home and ran off 
with the young physio Miss Hutcheson. 


Mr Bruno went into hiding somewhere in South America. 


Sister Thorne failed with her clergyman. She had to make do 
with a warder at Craiginches prison. 


Airdrie became a social worker. 


Calum’s folly worked better for him than he could have 
guessed. For one thing, it saved him from Bruno’s knife. In time he 
made it home to Glasgow. The last I saw him he was inspecting 
tickets on Glasgow bus. He didn’t know me from Adam. 


Dalton went on the stage as a hypnotist. He used to send me a 
card every now and then. He wrote me from many distant places, 
never explaining quite what he was up to in El Asnam or Cape Dyer 
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The other was mailed in Glasgow and keeping all its secrets till 
opened. I put off opening it for a couple of hours. I toyed with it and 
stared at it. I had a horrible feeling it might be Mss=MesBtp again. 
Wasn’t it ominous that it came on the very day I was to arrive back in 
Glasgow? Brown envelopes should be the more intimidating. They come from 


state agencies. But this bulky green one. For a reason I couldn’t 
fathom, 


will the lord god save me from my terrible lechery and sloth? 
oh, if only I could rid myself of this terrible curse! will 

I write my way out of my troubles? out of my miseries? oh lord 
save me from sloth? drunkeness? lechery? save me this day and 
every day. I can do nothing but cry, wail to my God for strength 
to the god I have denied a thousand times by word and deed. 0 
save me, make me penitant, make me whole. 1 have nothing without 
your aid which always came to me when FI sought it. “hen I asked 
you never refused. Perhaps you were too good to me. My luck was 
in always. Not always. Amanvill take what comes. Have no fear. 
they will too. It is not for you to judge. a man will take what 
his fate dictates. There is no rebellion possible. There is no 
rebellion at all possible here. The day will dawn and the pain 
of execution prevail. But nothing to be done but bear it like 

a man and stand up and don t cry out if you have the strength to 
hold up.All will be well. The concentration will return. Have 

no fear. All will be well and all manner of things will be 

well. Have no fear. Deny sex and strength and hope and love and 
work and happiness and frienship and loyalty and the greatness 
of God will come unto you. You never sought material gain. You 
never sought what was ignoble.You committed the crimes of course 
you did and you confessed them openly and when things went wrong for 
you you took what came and made no moan. It was your luck, just 
your luck, nothing more than that, but when the hammering comes 


let it come. 


Amal: who cares. I will get down to the work, and fall fighting 
on the deck. Could that have been 


BACK COVER 


From his bed in a Balornock highrise Boots 
conjures a disquieting past. Lifelong 
‘skiver, malingerer, refuser’, he weaves his 
myths and spins his yarns around the 
wastrels and misfits, sinners and psychos, 
that are part of his being. In a stream of 
irreverent mockery he invites the great and 
the good from all walks of life to state 
their case. With satirical side-swipes at 
the law, psychiatrists, prisons, and the 
tabloids, Easy Cases manoeuvres with humour 
and pathos, realism and fantasy, through 
some rough and unforgiving terrain to a point 
where bluster’ing outrage is not enough and 
something approaching communication has to 
begin. In a World where stigma and prejudice 
more and more take the place of thinking, 
Boots ‘dreaming, not sleeping, seldom asleep 
now’, voices in unmistakable terms his 
glorious and emphatic NO. 


FARQUHAR MCLAY’s Short stories and poems have had 
wide circulation in leading publications. He is the 
author of many plays and autobiographical talks 

about his Gorbals childhood which have been broadcast 
on BBC Radio Scotland. In Glasgow’s Year of Culture 
he compiled and edited the two protest anthologies, 
Workers City and The Reckoning. He lives and works 

in Glasgow. 


